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PREFACE 


Ag the leader ami pioneer in the use of electronic data pro- 
ceasing equipment, the Federal Cowernment has slowly developed broal 
guidelines for planning for the utilization of electronic data pro- 
ceasing equipment, and these guidelines are of valu to an organiza- 
tion contemplating conversion to electronic data processing. This 
paper traces the development of the plemning fectors and considera- 
tions which make up the requirements for conversicn to electronic 
data processing. Most of the research material utilized was frou 
surveys ami studies conducted by the General Accounting Office, 
Bureem of the Budget, or the Department of the Navy. Detailed stuwi- 
ies of specific problema of converting to electronic data process- 
ing encountered by firms in private industry were not available. 

The two major phases of p ¢ preliminary study and 
systems study—eare the basic framework upon which to bulld the con- 





version to electronic data processing. These studies are an essur- 
ance for orlerly conversian in which the minimen disruption end mint- 
mwa cost, as well as maxim effectivences, can be attained in the 
shortest possible time. Although these studies require months or 
years of perticipation by all levels of management, the studies more 
than pay their way as the new structure of organization and 
development. 


DW.B. 
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CHAPTER I 
HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPUTERS 


Less than twenty-five years ago, the first computers were develop- 
ed and applied to scientific problems. These computers, in common with 
all computers, consisted of input and output devices, storage, arithmetic, 
and comparison units, and a control ia.” ERerly computers were able to 
do immense amounts of mathematical calculation, which was ideal for scien- 
tific and engineering applications. In these applications, the amount of 
information which was put into the computer, the input, was very small. 
Also, the amount of information which was produced by the computer, the 
output, was very small. However, the amount of calculations and comperi- 
sons that could be made within the computer's arithmetic and logic units 
wes immense and repié.” Criteria for installation of this type computer 
were largely determined by the amount of complex caiculations which had 
to be made. Oniy limited planning was required prior to installation be- 
cause of the specialized function of the computer. Further developments 


in scientific applications led to the completion in 1945 of the Electronic 


1. S. Bureau of the Budget, Automatic Data Processing Gloss 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962), p. 12. 
Cited hereinafter as Bureau of the Budget, ADP Glossary. 

=u. S. Department of the Navy, Navy Data Processing Program, Sec- 


retary of the Navy Instruction P10462.7 (Washington, D.C., 1959), p. II-1. 
Cited hereinafter as Department of the Navy, Deta Processing Program. 
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Numerical Integrator end Calculator [ENIAC]. This was the first large- 
scale, high speed, all electronic computer .* Attempts were made to use 
these computers to solve business and manegement problems, but the basic 
differences in business problems and scientific problems exceeded the 
computers’ capabilities. While scientific problems were characterized by 
@ small amount of input and output and a large amount of calculation, busi- 
ness problems were characterized by a large amount of input and output and 
a small amount of earteietion.” ENIAC led to the development of further 
refinements and, in 1951, to the development of the Universal Automatic 


Computer [Univac]. 2 


Initial Business Applications 

Except for crude applications to Logistic and supply types of 
work, the electronic computer was limited to scientific applications until 
the development of Univac I, the first electronic computer system for com- 
mercial or business i This system was installed in the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, in which it was utilized for over twelve years.’ 
At the time of Univac I's installation in the Bureau of the Census, it was 
estimated that the potential world market for this type computer was a 


total of since’ Univac I was huge in size and required an immense amount 


leichard N. Schmidt and Williem E. Meyers, Electronic Business 
Data Processing (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1963), p. 14. 


“Department of the Navy, Data Processing Program, pp. II-2, 3. 


Sgchmidt and Meyers, pp. 14-15. 


+ yyia. » Pp. la. 


? Jack Morton, Presentation in IBM Customer Executive Program, 
Washington, D. C., Jamary 25, 1965. 
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of air conditioning. Use of vacuum tubes limited the reliability and 
caused high maintenance costs. Even though Univec I possessed these 
limitations, it processed the information in the 1950 Census faster and 
with increased accuracy in relation to the prior electromechanical method 
of handling data. The electromechanical or tabulating equipment consisted 
of card punch machines for punching, sorting, listing, and totaling data 
on punch enue.> The use of electromechanical equipment in connection 
with an electronic computer so as to reduce the need for human interven- 
tion to a minimm is referred to as "automatic data processing" [ADP].= 
When this information processing is "performed largely by electronic equip- 
ment" it is referred to as “electronic data processing" [EDP}.> Increased 
storage capacity, “the mumber of elementary pieces of data that can be 
contained in a storage device, a as well as increased input and output, 
greatly increased the versatility of the Univac I, which was capable of 


solving business and management control problems. 


Later Computer Developments 
Discovery and development of the solid-state conductors and of 


new methods to increase internal and external storage led to a wide range 
of equipment for general and specific operations. "Solid-state conductors" 
are defined as, 


the electronic components that convey or control electrons 
within solid materials; e.g., transistors, germanium 





leureau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. el. 


@Thid., p. 40. 
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diodes, and magnetic cores. Thus vacuum tubes and gas 
tubes are not included.1 


Use of solid-state devices in computers resuited in such marked edvances 
that these computers became known as "second-generation.” The transistor 
took only about a tenth of the space and a fraction of the power required 
by the vacuum or gas tube. Heat generation was greatly reduced by sub- 
stituting transistors for tubes. When the new solid-state computer is conm- 
pared to the ENIAC, which had between thirteen and eighteen thousand tubes, 
it is easy to imagine how the solid-state computer is greatly reduced in 
size, requires far less air-comitioning, power, and maintenance, and is 
more relieble.” Another solid-state device, the magnetic core, helped to 
greatly increase the internal storage capacity or memory of the computer. 
"Internal storage" is defined as, 

the storage facilities forming an integral physical part 

of the computer end directly controlled by the computer. 

In such facilities all data are automatically accessible 

to the computer.3 
This increase in internal storage capacity enabled both input and output 
to be increased. Development of external storage in the forms of magnetic 
cores, magnetic discs, and magnetic drums as well as improved utilization 
of magnetic tape previded a variety of equipment to meet particular needs. 
Other peripheral equipment, "“sauxillary machines which may be placed under 


the control of the central computer, uh was being developed for a wide 





1 tyad., pe 50. 


. 


Spureau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. 51. 


*Thid., p. al. 
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variety of purposes. This peripheral equipment could be "used on-line 
or off-line, depending on the computer design, job requirements and 


+ "On-Line" is defined as being under the control of the 


economics." 
central computer or central processing unit so that “information reflect- 
ing current activity is introduced into the data processing system as soon 
es it occurs yr whereas off-line” is defined as ‘descriptive of a system 
and of peripheral equipment or devices in a system in which the operation 
of peripheral equipment is not under the control of the central proces- 
sing unit." With these changes in computer capabilities and limitations, 
the various Federal agencies and departments started experimenting with 
the application of electronic data processing to supplement and replace 
manual and el.ectromechanical methods of data processing in business and 


management control systems. 


Growth of Requirements for Planning 
As more funds were budgeted for automatic data processing in- 


stallations in the Federal Government, a special survey in 1957 by the 
General Accounting Office revealed basic weaknessesandsatrengths in plan- 
ning for utilization of this new tool of atihgeeent." 

This survey reported that ty the end of 1957 the munber of elec- 
tronic computers in business applications in the Federal Government was 

tpi. 

2 tbid. 

Tid. » P- 36. 


Ag, S. Comptroller General, A Special Report to the Congress of the 
United States, Survey of Progress and Trend of Development and Use of Auto- 
matic Data Processing in Business and ement Control Systems of the 
Federal Government as of December 1957 waahingt@a, D.C.: U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1955), p. 11. Cited hereinafter as Comptroller 
General, Survey of Progress. 
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one hundred twenty-one. Over one-half of these installations were in the 
supply and logistics area. Personnel and financial accounting were the 
other principal areas of utilization. The phenomenal growth rate along 
with the attendant cost—over twenty-nine million dollars-——caused concern 
as to the way in which this tool of management was being utilizea.> Dif- 
ferent computer applications on the seme basic problem revealed not only 
different methodology but sharply contrasting results. Although some 
difference was to be expected, since the very early applications were more 
in the nature of research and development projects, the later applica- 
tions by different agencies to the same basic problem yielded differences 
in methods, costs, and effectiveness. In some cases the higher costs 
were associated with less effective installations.“ 

Realization of the need for systematic planning of the computer 
installation was one of the conclusions of the 19577 Survey by the General 
Aecounting Office. They reported on many of the feasibility studies con- 
ducted by the various agencies; the term "feasibility study" was used to 
@esignate the initial plenning phase or preliminary study.° In other re- 
ports by the General Accounting Office the term "feasibility study" was 
used to include both the preliminary study and the system penays” 

This difference in the broad and narrow meanings of "feasibility 


study" may have been the reason the Bureau of the Budget adopted the terms 


lipia., pp. 2-3. 


erpid., pp. 24-25. 


3mpid., p. 61. 


ty, S. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United 


States, Review of Automatic Date Processing System at the Transportation 
Meterial Command, Department of the St. Louis, Missouri (Washington, 
D. C., 1960), p. 32. Cited hereinafter as Comptroller General, Review of 
Transportation Material Command. 
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"probability study" for the preliminary study, and "system study" for the 
detailed system analysis.” 

Realization of the need for planning a new organizational structure 
to attain the full benefits of the computer was another of the conclusions 
of the 1957 General Accounting Office Survey. The study also recognized 
that the manual, machine, and electromechanical methods should be used 
with the electronic computer where each has the comparative ekventege.” 

No one will quarrel with the statement that "It is important that the most 
suitable equipment be obtained if the operation is to be most efficient."> 
But how can the "most suitable" mix of equipment be determined? The only 
way to arrive at a close approximation is through planning, not merely 
planning of every detail of a modified system but planning 4 new system 
based on the information required to perform the mission and to meet the 
requirements of higher authority. This detailed plan is preceded by a 
study, and even such a study should be thoroughly planned for maximum 


effectiveness. 


ty. S. Bureeu of the Budget, Guidelines for Appraising Agenc;: 
Practices in the Management of Automatic Data Processing (ADP) Equin 


ment in Federal Agemesel, Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-61 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1963), p. 2. Cited hereinafter as Bureau of the Budget, 
Circular No. A-61. . 

“Toid., p. 8. 


3ypia., p» 9. 
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CHAPTER If 
PLANNING FOR THE PRELIMINARY STUDY 


In the conversion from manual or electromechanical data process- 
ing to electronic data processing, the first step is generally a review 
of the management information system. Such a review has been called a 
preliminary study, preliminary anelysis, probability study, or feasibil- 
ity study. Its main purposes are to determine the information require- 
ments of an organization and to determine the probability that changes in 
the present system will result in less cost or improved management effec- 
tiveness.” Due to the time, cost, and complexity of a detailed systems 
analysis, determination of the "overall soundness of applying ADP to the 
operations" begins with a preliminary study.“ ‘Three responsibilities of 
the top manager in planning a preliminary study are selection of area and 
objectives, appointment of members of the study group, and formation of 


& program to insure support at all levels. 


Selection of Area and Objectives 


In selecting the area for study, pest experience has shown that 
areas Of fruitful application of automatic data processing have been 


characterized by at least one of the following: 


leper twent of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-3. 
eu. S. Bureau of the Budget, Automatic Data Processing (ADP) Pro- 


ram of the Executive Branch: Studies Precedi the Acquisition of ADP 
Equipment, Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-6 (Washington, 1960), p. 2. 


Cited hereinafter as Bureau of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6. 
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a. Large volume repetitive operations. 

b. High clerical costs. 

c. Complex computational problems. 

d. Urgent time scheduling factors. 
Selection of the area for study may be limited to a specific operation, 
| may be a general activity which cuts across functional lines of the or- 
ganization, or may be the total organization. A drawback to selection of 
a specific operation as the area of study is that it often leads to auto- 
mation of existing procedures; whereas, study of a general activity or 
the total organization is more apt to integrate closely related informa- 
tion and processing procedures. The area of study might well be the total 
information flow within the organization, which is more in accord with the 
General Accounting Office's goal of master planning for an integrated in- 
formation processing system.” 

Within the area of study designated by the top manager, the ob- 
jectives are simplification of information flow and improvement of man- 
agement effectiveness. These objectives include the analysis of the broad, 
over-all information flow pattern in terms of management needs. The 
ultimate objective is to determine whether or not an electronic data ap- 
plication would result in reduced costs or increased management 


effectiveness. 


Appointment of Members 
Another critical area in planning the preliminary study is selec- 


tion and appointment of members of the study group. Appointment from top 


1 ooad., ps 1. 


“comptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. 37. 


Spepartment of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-3. 
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levels of management will help prevent a parochial point of view and in- 
sure thorough performance of the task. All major areas and functions 
should be represented on the study group to insure familiarity with all 
operational and management needs of the activity. Some members of the 
study group mist have a background in systems analysis and management en- 
gineering techniques, and some must have a knowledge of the capabilities 
and limitations of data processing equipment.* Functional Lines will be 
crossed as the information system study progresses, and the foregoing 
membership will be qualified to evaluate proposed system and organization 
modifications. 

Service on the study group is more effective on a full-time basis. 
It is preferable that the study group be smaller in size and serve full- 
time rather than be a large part-time study group. The leader mist serve 
full-time even if other top level personnel can only be spared for part- 
time participation. Completion of the study generally takes from two to 
three months, ami this may be too long a period to have a munber of top 
level personnel away from their regularly assigned duties. However, part- 
time participation of top level personnel is preferable to "full-time 
participation of more provincially oriented lower level personnel." Use 
of top level personnel also helps to solve the problem of management 


support. 


Program for Support 
Part of the planning for the preliminary study is the formulation 


of a program to insure support for the preliminary study and for the 


lpureau of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, 1960, p. 4. 
“Department of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-3. 
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detailed systems analysis which may follow. The use of top level personnel 
of the study groups helps to gain the participants' support, but this 
assignment can be supplemented with briefings, discussions, and orienta- 
tion courses for all top level personnel.* One recent statement concern- 
ing the need for top management support was: 

This management system can survive and will operate success- 

‘fully in spite of stupidity, meager resources, and human 

error. These deficiencies are correctible. This system will 

definitely not work or survive in an atmosphere of indiffer- 

ence and r= 7 an atmosphere created by command 

imiifference. 
They can gain in understanding the magnitude of the problems involved and 
can be motivated to be more willing participants if the preliminary study 
results in a systems study. During the systems study, some middle- 
management resistance is generated by the demand for precise, written 
definitions of all instructions and procedures and by the revelation of 
weaknesses and deficiencies.» A part of the support program can be the 
formulation and publication of an employee relations policy to reduce the 
uncertainty and fear of job security, which often arises as a preliminary 
study is undertaken. An employee relations policy of training present 
employees as programmers and operators and using attrition rather thaa 


reduction-in-force procedures has proved successful in calming the fears 


of job poem. 








Ipureau of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, 1960, p. 2. 


eu. 5S. Department of the Navy, Naval Aviation Maintenance and 
Material Management Mamal (Washington, D. C., 1904), p. I-21. 


Spepartment of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. Il-7. 
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The policy that personnel adjustments which result from machine 
applications will be minimized by training, attrition, or reassignment 
in preference to reduction-in-force procedures can be publicized in both 
the formal and informal publications of the organization. Preferably, 
publication should commence at the time of the first briefings and dis- 
cussions, but it should commence prior to the completion of the prelimi- 
nary study. The importance of keeping employees fully informed to obtain 


their full support should not be underestimated. 


Reporting Requirements 
The final, written report should be as brief and factual as pos- 


sible and should include benefits from redesign of the information systen, 
barriers caused by external regulations, and recommendations for redesign- 
ing the system and removing the barriers where appropriate. If the ac- 
quisition of ADP equipment is recommended, the report should include 2 
description of the application, the benefits to be derived, en indication 
of the size and type of equipment, 8 cost comparison of the present and 
proposed systems, a recommendation to proceed with a systems study, and 

a time table for further development. All of the assigned objectives of 
the study should be answered with positive recommendations in the report, 
which should go directly to the top manager who ordered the study. The 
foregoing requirements should be incorporated into the appointment letter 
along with a definite reporting date. Not more than two to three months 
should be required to complete a preliminary study except for the most 


complex activities r 


“tbaas, pp. IV-3, 4. 
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After the foregoing policies, decisions, and appointments have 


been made, the stage is set for comiucting the preliminary study. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


CONSIDERATION IN CONDUCTING 


THE FRELIMINARY STUDY 


Conducting the preliminary study can be divided into three basic 
steps: (a) determination of the cost of present data handling procedures, 
(bo) determination of information essential to effective management, and 
(c) determination of impact of a change in data processing methods upon 


the organization. 


Information Flow Outline 
Prior to studying the existing information system, the members 

appointed to conduct the preliminary study can begin by reviewing the ob- 
Sem tires and scope outlined in their appointment letter and by attending 
the briefings, discussions, and orientation scheduled by top management 
(all of which were discussed in the preceding chapter). With a common 
understanding of the objectives, the group can begin to outline the present 
information flow within the organization. Outlining the present system will 
be aided by the preparation of a flow chart. This is defined as: 

® graphic representation of the major steps of work in 

process. The illustrative symbols may represent docu- 

ments, machines, or actions taken during the process. 


The area of concentration is on where or who does what 
rather than how it is done.+ 


loureau of the Budget, ADP Gloss , p. 8. 
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Such an outline can then be divided into functional or major operational 
areas to show what information is generated and processed. The reason for 
preparing the outline of the present information flow is to determine the 
significant cost elements such as man-hour effort associated with each 


L 
function or major operation. 


Information Requirements Analysis 
The second step is the determination of the information require- 


ments or the information essential to effective management. Information 
requirements are defined as "the actual or anticipated questions which may be 
posed to an information system. ne in determining the information require- 
ments, a systematic analysis of data from the viewpoint of effective: manage- 
ment of the various operations is necessary. Suggested starting points for 
analysis are “unmanageable backlog, those operations which are the most 
costly, take the most time, or are presently mechanizea."> However, care 
mist be exercised in the analysis so that the results do not become a 

mere substitution of an electronic computer for performing work under the 
old mame. or electromechanical methods. Analysis should be made with the 
view of seeking the optimum method of accomplishing the tasks amd of ex- 
pediting the workload. Also, care mist be exercised in determining whether 
an operation or report is authorized or essential to mission accomplish- 
ment. This analysis is one of the areas in which the combination of data, 
reports, or functions, or, better yet, the elimination of data, reports, or 


functions, can result in real savings. As Peter F. Drucker has said: 


1 aureeu of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, p. 2. 
“pureau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. 45. 


Spureau of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, pp. 2-3. 
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The one truly effective way to cut costs is to cut 

out an activity altogether. To try to cut back costs 

is rarely effective. There is Little point » trying 

to do cheaply what should not be done at ali. 
Reduction in data, reports, or operations may make a difference in the 
size, if any, of the computer required. A basic principle to follow is 
that of using e comprehensive approach to outline an ideal system with a 
minimum of emphasis on current Graetenauien, © Long-range goals of the 
organization should be given the primary emphasis, amd due consideration 
should be given to the plans and programs of each division. In comment- 
ing on an ADP installation in the Department of the Interior, the General 
Accounting Office noted that careful consideration of the plans and pro- 
grams of each division was accomplished early in the study and that tech- 
nical and administrative personnel from all divisions of the organiza- 
tion were in the study group. The Navy also stressed the need for an- 
ticipating changes in organization and procedures and implementing the 
changes at the earliest, practical time” Consideration of the informa- 
tion requirements not only includes the determination of what data is re- 
quired but the frequency at which it is required, and the speed at which 
it is required. In some cases the necessity for speed will outweigh the 


consideration of economy. ? 





lL peter F. Drucker, Managing for Results (New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1964), p. 69. 


“Department of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. II-5. 


su. S. Comptroller General, Report to the Comittee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Representatives, Review of Automatic Data 


Processing Installation, Geographical Surv Department of the Interior, 
October, 1959 (Washington, D. C., 1959), PP. L » (- Cited hereinafter as 
Comptroller General, Review of Geological Survey. 


Department of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. Ii-5. 
ABureau of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, p. 3. 
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Once the information requirements are determined, an examination 
of available source data is necessary to establish whether or not suffi- 
cient source data are available to meet all of managements' requirements. 
In some cases there will be a duplication of source data, and duplication 
of data can be eliminated in most cases. If some required source data are 
not available, then a determination should be made as to the optimm 
method by which it can be obtained. After all of the information re- 
quirements have been determined, the decision can be made as to the type 


of data processing system that will be most appropriate. 


Nature and Degree of Impact 


The final step in conducting the preliminary study is the deter- 
mination of the nature and degree of impact that changes in the data proc- 
essing methods will produce. Recommended changes in procedures, func- 
tions, or organization should be supported with estimates of the effect 
on personnel and organization. Significant improvements in procedures 
resulted from preliminary studies conducted by the Air Force and were 
imdiepement of the use of computers. The Navy also reported some imn- 
provement in procedures due to preliminary studies and independent of the 
use of emmgheeres” Redesigning the information and reporting system on 
the basis of the management-by-exception principle may yield tangible 
benefits. The "exception principle system" is defined as, "an informa- 


tion system or data processing system which reports on situations only 





lcomptroller General, Survey of Progress, pp. 99-100. 
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when actual results differ from planned results. When results occur with- 
nt 
in a normal range they are not reported. 

The areas which are susceptible to immediate conversion to auto- 
matic data processing can be separated from those susceptible to ultimate 
conversion in the over-all plan. For areas susceptible to immediate con- 
version, available aid to review and subsequent planning is an estimate of 


the cost ani of the length of time required for each of the following: 


1. Computer (including size) (rental or purchase plus maintenance) 


2. Site Preparation (including building modifications, power 
cables, raised flooring to cover cables, soundproofing, 
airconditioning) 


3. Installation of Computer 

4. Conversion of records and filed (data clean-up 
and transition) 

5. Systems study 

6- Programming 

7 Training of Personnel 

8. Number and Level of Yersonnel 


9. Testing of Program 


10. Dual Operation of old and new system 
(Parallel operatio» } 


The total of the cost estimates can be compared with the available 
resources to determine whether or not adequate funds are available. In a 
case study of the Electronic Supply office, Bayonne, New Jersey, the basic 
purpose of each internal review of the data processing system was "to ob- 

ff 8% 


tain the greatest possible increase in system capacity at the tine (or 


nearly the same) operating cost as the existing system. ne it was pointed 


bureau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. 54. 


pureau of the Budget, Automatic Data Processing Case History, 


Department of the Navy Electronic Supply Office, a case study prepared 
vy Harbridge House, inc., Boston (Washington, D.C.: U. &8. Govermment 


Printing Office, 1964, p. L4O. 
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out that the foregoing cost and capacity approach reduced the alternative 
to equivalent cost terms and thereby winimized the time and cost of plan- 
ning and review. 

Determination of the over-all effects on the organization, pro- 
cedures, ami personnel due to utilization of ADP are generally the last 
estimations in the preliminary study. 

In the placement of the ADP wnat within the organization, it has 
been more satisfactory to have central control of the ADP unit than to 
have control exercised by one of the functional users. In the General 
Accounting Office's review of the Geological Survey, the General Account- 
ing Office commented on the appropriateness of the preliminary study 
group's recommendation to move control of the ADP function from the Office 
of Budget and Finance to the Administrative Office, since the proposed use 
would be mainly from the technical offices rether than from the accounting 
branch as in the past. There is a need for central authority at a high 
level to coordinate the organization-wide data processing program and to 
stimulate planning which crosses organizational lines. This central 
authority can be more effective as a high-level planning group than as 
an operating group.” 

The effects of organizational changes will also have an influence 
on procedural and personnel changes. An estimate of the mumbers and level 
of employee changes should be included. All of the foregoing information 
has been sought and analyzed to determine "whether new equipment with an 





comptroller General, Review of Geological Survey, p. 7. 


epurean of the Budget, Circular No. A-61, p. l. 
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appropriate system will be more efficient than the present data-processing 
systen. nt 

In their review of the Transportation Material Command, the 
General Accounting Office stated that an effective preliminary study 


should encompass: 


l. A critical review of the goals the organization has set 
out to reach. 


2. A detailed study of how the present work effort is 
utilized to reach these goals, including a realistic 
examination of necessary reporting requirements. 


3- The development of an ideal system or master plan for 
attaining these goals. 


4, A study of how computer equipment can be used to 
achieve all or any economical portion of this ideal 
systen. 


5. A technical study of the characteristics and poten- 
tial of data processing equipment which will meet the 
data processing needs of the agency. 


6. A realistic examination of the cost of such equip- 
ment when related to the results that can be 
attained. 


7. Written recommemations to top management as to the 
course of action that should be taken.© 
This list of requirements may be broader than those generally associated 
with a preliminary study but it appears to be an effective guide. The 
last item on this guide states the requirements for written recommendations 
to top management, and the prior items imply a depth of study which would 


require documentation. In Bureau of the Budget Circular A-54, the 





#5, So. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United 
States, Review of Automatic Data Processing Activities at Department Head- 
uarters and at the New York and Richmond Offices, Post Office Department 
March 1961 (Washington, D. C., 1962), p. 17. Cited hereinafter as Comptroll- 
er General, Review of Post Office Department. 


“comptroller General, Review of Transportation Material Command, 











Pp. 32. 
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requirement is stated that each significant step in the process of deciding 
to convert to ADP should be sufficiently documented to show the considera- 
tions ard basis for decisions .~ 

The final, written report should be as brief and factual as pos- 
sible and, if use of ADP equipment is recommended, should include a time 
table for the systems study, selection of equipment, and conversions .* 

If the recommendation for conversiont ADP equipment is approved 


by higher authority, the system study can proceed. 


© ey oe 0 ee ee Se ee ee ee nee eee 


‘tn S. Bureau of the Budget, Policies on Selection and Acquisition 
of Automatic Data Processing (ADP) Equipment, Bureau of the Budget Circu- 
lar No. A-54 (Washington, D.C., 1961), p. 5. Cited hereinafter es Bureau 
of the Budget, Circular No. A-54. 

pepe tment of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-4. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SYSTEMS DESIGN AND SPECIFICATIONS 


A successful systems study is based on participation of top man- 
agement, on familiarity with the needs of the organization, and on knowle- 
edge of and applications of principles of management engineering. The 
systems study objectives are to design a basic system and to develop 
specifications for that system. "Systems analysis” is defined as: ‘the 
examination of an activity, procedure, method, technique, or a business 
to determine what must be accomplished and how the necessary operation 
may best be accomplished."* 

In the report on the Post Office Department, the General Account- 
ing Office stated that, ", « « @8 @ general rule, a complete systems anal- 
ysis or functional survey of existing procedures should be made with a view 
towards streamlining and improving operations before action is taken to 


"We 


utilize large-scale ADP equipment. One of the first considerations in 


the study is that of management support. 


Top Management Support 


One of the highly publicized needs ig that of top management sup- 


port through every stage of the conversion to automatic data processing. 


1pureau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. 2. 


<Comptroller Generel, Review of Post Office Department, pp. 17-18. 
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This was discussed previously in chapter II but is worth some amplification. 
One of the reasons for failing to realize the potential in a management 
information system was the inadequate effort put forth by top management .* 
In the 1957 Survey of ADP, the Comptroller General pointed out that the 
participation and full support of top managenent were absolutely essential 
for the development of an effective computer inetalletion.” The attention 
and interest of top management, which is an essential ingredient, should 


be apparent in the appointment of the members of the systems study group. 


Systems Study Group 

Representatives of every mujor division and function of the organi- 
zation should be appointed to the systems study group atong with personnel 
with systems analysis or management engineering experience. The systems 
study group can be the same group that conducted the preliminary study but 
expanded by additional appointments to handle the larger, more detailed 
task. The same considerations discussed in chapter If on selecting men- 
bers for the preliminary study group are required in seiecting the members 
of the systems study group. In the 1960 Survey of ADP, the Comptroller 
General reprinted the recommendations of the House Subcommittee on Census 
and Government Statistics that once a decision is made to utilize elec- 
tronic data processing equipment, personnel officials should be made a 


part of the planning wou .® 


‘Sonn F. Garrity, "The Management Information Dream: The End or a 


New Beginning?" Financial Executive, XXXII, No. 9 (September, 1964), 14. 


= comptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. 27. 


3u. 8. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United 
Staten. Review of Automatic Data Processing Developments in the Federal 
Washington, D. C., 1960), p.- Cited hereinafter as Comp-~ 


troller General, Review of Developments. 
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Another factor in appointing the systems study group is that units, 
functions, or activities identified in the preliminary study as being affect- 
ed by ADP should be represented to insure that their —_— will be met.> 
As Neil Ulman said, "All that engineering and equipment doesn't mean a thing 
unless you have people able to umerstand and interpret it in terms of cus- 
tomer needs. ne The need for people who are familisr with systems analysis, 
management engineering techniques, and computer capabilities is also stress-~- 
ed in much of the literature written about automatic data processing. Suc- 
cessful application turns less on the capabilities of a particular machine 
system and more on the ability of systems sanlyese or management engineers 
to discover new organizational designs and methods of application. The 
reasons for the shizyt in emphasis from knowledge of computer capabilities 
to knowledge of systems design are that the computers for business applica- 
tion are general purpose in character and the difference in computers and 
peripheral equipment of different mamifacturers is decreasing markedly. 

The information flow pattern, which consists of data origination, storage, 
and retrieval, cannot be “uneconomically redundant and parochial in em- 
phasis if the organization as a whole is to benefit."? Optimization of the 


information flow pattern can be materially aided by systems analysts or 


management engineers. 





ty. S. Department of the Navy, Department of the Navy Automatic Data 
Processing Equipment (ADPE) rors Secretary of the Navy Instruction 
1 efA (Washington, D. C., l » pp. C~2, 3. Cited hereinafter as 
Department of the Navy, Equipment Program. 


ened Ulman, "New Jobs for Computers," Management Review, X0OCXXII, 
No. 7 (July, 1963), 28. ss 


Gerald G. Fisch, “The Integrated Management Organization," Financial 
Executive, XXXII, No. 5 (May, 1964), 16. 
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Basic Principles of Systems Design 
Among the important basic principles of systems analysis and design 


are uniformity of approach, utilization of machine logic, integration of 
processing, capitalizing on the capabilities of the computer and management 
by exception.* The principle of uniformity of approach is essential to all 
phases of the study, if the facts developed and recorded are to be compar- 
able with other phases or to facts gathered and analyzed in the same phase 
vy different members of the study ie A plan for a uniform method of 
recording facts and of developing findings will help insure a common ap- 
proach and comparable data. 

Closely related to the principle of uniformity of approach is the 
principle of applying machine logic to the present system when recording 
fects. Machine or computer logic is very narrow, and the computer only 
reacts to a very narrow set of stimli.> This restriction reveals that 
one of the most difficult problems in conversion to electronic date process- 
ing is the preparation of the question and the handling of the answer by 
the computer. Use of flow charts to show the number, frequency, and rela- 
tionship of one document to another and to the different units within the 
organization will facilitate preparing a detailed description of the present 
information processing ayebem. Such a detailed description should reveal 
what is done, how it is done, where it is done, and when or how often it is 
done. Distinguishing between how management thinks things are being done 


and how they are actually being done is a major problem in analysis of the 


igureau of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, pp. 5-6. 


“Tid. > me 5: 


3. R. Fiock, Jr., "Seven Deadly Dangers in FDP," Harvard Business 
Review, XXXX, No. 3 (May-June, 1962), 89. 


‘parean of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, p. 4. 
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present ime.” If possible at this stage, the use of Common Dusiness 
Oriented Language [COBOL] in describing and flow-charting the present system 
and in designing the new system will be a great aid in later progresiine .© 
The principle of utilizing computer language at the earliest possible time 
in describing the present system is also applicable to the system which is 
to be developed. Conversion of source data to machine language “in the 
ideal process would be the similtaneous preparation of the source document 


3 Use of the same 


and of the input data in machine intelligible language.” 
source document or item of information by several departments brings to mind 
the interrelated principles of integration of closely related activities and 
of capitalizing on machine capabilities. Maximum integration of data proce 
essing is achievei by reducing or eliminating duplicate data entries or 
processing steps and is exemplified by combining personnel, payroll, and cost 
accounting information so that one document serves these mltiple uses. This 
procedure also involves the principle of capitalizing on the capabilities 
of the computer in that it eliminates intermediate documents and manual data 
handling and utilizes one source document as inputs to three separate out- 
puts or reports. 

Attempting to integrate closely related data processing and to cap- 
italize on the capabllities of the computer generally leads to reorganiza- 


tion. The trend towards decentralization can be reversed due to the ease 


offered by computers in assembling data in a central location and to the 


1 P1ock, p. 90. 
on of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, p. 5. 


Sthid. 
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speed with which the data and subsequent instructions can be transmittea.* 


Centralization of field activities or functions can prevent costly dupli- 
cation of facilities ard steffing. In the review of the Kansas City and 
Evanston Commodity Offices, the General Accounting Office pointed out that 
the centralization of one function eliminated the duplication in staffing 
and. programing , but that the same emount of equipment was required. 


Closely related to the mumber of functions is the number of levels within 


a function or an organization. Information distortion and delay can be the 


3 


result of too many levels in the management hierarchy, uni electronic | 


data processing offers an opportunity to reduce the distortion and delay 
as well as the number of levels in the management hierarchy. Opportunities 
for effective organizational changes are illustrated in the case study of 
the Navy Finance Center in Cleveland. "Approximately one-half of the total 
Organization structure of the Center either had to be redesigned or was 
affected in a major way" by the shift from electromechanical equipment to 
electronic equipment at the Nevy Finance Center, reverand.” 

Another basic principle to be considered is that of management by 


exception. This principle is practiced to a limited degree in any 


s George Kozmetsky and Paul Kircher, Electronic Computers and Man- 


Ce ia ape 


agement Control (New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956), p. 3. 


Sy. S. Camptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United 
States, Inadequacies in Planning and Operation of Electronic Data Process- 
ing Systems at the Kansas City and Evanston Commodity Offices, Agricultural 


Stabilization and Conservation Service, Department of Agriculture (Washing- 


ton, D. C., 1963), pp. 5-9. Cited hereinafter as Comptroller General, 
Review of Kansas City and Evanston Commodity Offices. 


Henry H. Albers, Organized Executive Action: Decision-Making, 


Communications, and Leadership (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962), 
pe +5. 


he. K. Auerbach, "Applied ADP in Financial Menagement,'" Presentation 
to the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., February 4, 1965. 
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organization, but its application becomes a necessity when converting to 
EDP due to the vast amount of information which the computer is capable 

of including in its output. The computer output, print-out, or report can 
be so voluminous that there is insufficient time to analyze it and deter- 
mine what information is significant. As has been frequently pointed out, 
the computer can smother "management umier a mass of detail that tends to 


create only confusion rather than enlightement.'* 


Planning and program 
ing so that only significant variations from normal are printed out will 
save management's time as well ag computer time.” However, provision for 
@ complete report may be necessary for an audit or as a reference. Use 
of these basic principles in outlining the present system ami in designing 


@ new system will aid in producing an optimm systen. 


Development of Basic System 
Design and Specifications 


Basic systems design is dependent upon determination of objectives, 
Qutput requirements, iuput requirements, transaction handling, and infor~ 
mation maintenance . Starting with the objectives or the emi sougnt by 
the organization helps in evaluating each process, function, or procedure's 
contribution or hindrance in accomplishing the objective. Concentrating on 
the objective helps to shift the area of planning to "What should it be?" 
from “What is it?" Focusing on internal information and past events has 
been listed ag one of the main reasons for failing to realize the potential 


Zn an automated information system.” Anotner widely recognized reason for 





15, H. Schlosser » “An EDP Application That Gives Information Plus,” 
The Controlier, XXX, Mo. 11 (November, 1962), 5h8. 


puree of the Budget, Bulletin No. €0-G, p. 6. 
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failure to realize the potential of an automated information system is 

"the traditional tendency to focus on ‘scrubbing wp' the information 
iipeedy proviteas Data were not interrelated, and application of ADP 
merely extended the manual or tabulating procedures .* "Improved use of the 
computer is just beginning. "> Mechanization of the present procedures is 
almost sure to be less efficient than procedures designed with the objec- 
tives of the organization and computer capabilities in mind. 

Definition of the systems problem or objective in complete detail 
is not generally appreciated until delays and difficulties are met in con- 
verting to ADP. * While method analysis of any type requires defining of 
the problem, the detail of problem definition and the precision required in 
converting to automatic data processing are greatly increased. Problem 
definition requires: (1) explicit knowledge of the objectives, (2) diagram 
of the total process, (3) exact description of the output data and format, 
(4) exact description of the source data and format, (5) precise mathemati- 
cal relationships of all data to be processed, (6) exact description of 
sequence of processing, and (7) exact description of exceptions and pro- 


grems for dealing with them.” This detailed knowledge is necessary prior 


Laa. 


“Neal J. Dean, "The Future of Electronic Data Processing," FPinan- 
cial Executive, XXXI, No. 6 (June, 1963), 39. 


Stpid. 


ty, S. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United 


States, Review of Automatic Data Processing System Used in Supply Manage- 
ment by the Department of the Navy, Aviation Supply Office, Fhiladelphia, 
Pennsylvania (Washington, D. C., 1962), p. 33. Cited hereinafter as 
Comptroller General, Review of Aviation Supply Office. 


? Thid. 
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to adapting the system to electronic data processing. Although the method 
of handling data in the Aviation Supply Office's electromechanical process 
was inadequate and required verification by manual methods prior to use of 
the data, this same method was incorporated into the sutomatic data process- 
ing system with the result that the new system's data also had to be mame- 
ally verified prior to use. Tne Aviation Supply Office officials planned 
to redesign their procedures and programs after the transfer to automatic 
data processing. Weed for problem definition was recognized by the Avia- 
tion Supply Office officials in 1957 prior to the first computer installa- 
tion, but even after two different computer installations, the problem 
had not been adequately defined.” 

This discussion may seem to go to unnecessary length on the con- 
sideration of problem definition, but the number of commuter installations 
which have not performed adequately due to failure to define the problem 
and to proceeding with a mechanization of existing procedures is large and 
costly. In the review of the Transportation Material Command, the General 
Accounting Office found, after expenditures of $300,000 for site prep~ 
aration and $720,000 for rental of EDP equipment for two years, that the 
delay in filling requisitions more than doubled due to the failure to 
correct basic system weaknesses prior to converting to EDP.> Electronic 
data processing was used to speed up the old procedures but failed to take 
advantage of the machine capabilities in the General Services Administration 

Thad. , p. 34. 

“Iid., p. 35- 


Scomptroller General, Review of Transportation Material Command, p. 3 
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installation in Kansas Sie In view of the Department Headquarters and 
the New York and Richmond Regional Offices of the Post Office, the General 
Accounting Office found that failure to determine its objectives through 
appropriate study and then selecting equipment to meet its requirements 
resulted in computer installations at three locations being removed as un- 
satisfactory.“ In the 1960 review of ADP, the Comptroller General cited 
the failure to plan for integration of closely related procedures or poor 
systems planning as the reason for constant change in many ADP installations 


3 Once the objectives are defined, the next question 


at a very high cost. 
to be answered is that of "What information is required to meet these 


objectives?” 


Output Requirements and Specifications 


Consideration of the output requirements and specifications in- 
cludes a determination of type, volume, format, time required to prepare 
each transaction, frequency of preparation, and minimum time within which 
output should be gatwabida: * One of the basic but hard decisions to make 
is distinguishing between the “required” information and the “nice-to-know” 
information. Looking at the old system tends to place much of the "nice- 
to-know" information in the "required" information category, but looking at 


the objectives tends to aid in segregating and eliminating meh of the 


; 

“U. S. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United 
states, Review of Automatic Data Processing Activities of Selected Regional 
Offices, General Services Administration (Washington, D. C., 1962), p. 6. 
Cited hereinafter as Comptroller General, Review of Selected Regional 
Offices, GGA. 


“comptroller General, Review of Post Office Department, pp. 18-19. 


Scemptroller General, Review of Developments, p. 10. 
——— of the Navy, Equipment Program, p. C-0. 
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"nice-to-know' information which probably costs more to generate than 

it is mili. In considering the required information, external demands 
of higher authority for information and reports should be incorporated 
into the systems design, even if a request is made to modify or waive the 
external etqniiemenon.* beginning with the information needs of the top 
executive of the organization and working down through each management 
level to determine the information needs is a recommended procedure in 
determining the required output. The decision that a certain kind of in- 
formation is required makes further amplification necessary in order to 
develop specifications for the system desired. Distribution of the output 
and the form of distribution, i.e., printed report, magnetic tape, or 


3 Number of copies, 


punched cards, mist be decided for each required output. 
format of output, and recipients should be specified in detail and indicated 
on the flow chart of the new system. The daily, weekly, and monthly volume 
should be specified by type of output. Estimates of the time required to 
do each transaction and to produce the outputs should be included in the 
specifications of output. In their review of the Transportation Material 
Command, the General Accounting Office cited ineffective planning of output 
data as one reason for the inadequacy of the wrted." The output data were 
"print outs" of all transactions in the computer, but management never used 
most of this information. Occasionally, ‘print outs" were used to check 
1, F. Floyd, Personal interviews on Navy Aviation Maintenance and 


Material Management System, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C., 
November and December, 1964. 


paper tment of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-6. 


Spepartment of the Navy, Equipment Program, p. C-6. 


’ amen Liew General, Review of Transportation Material Command, 
p. 19. 
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the processing of the computer, but the computer could have been programmed 
to check itself. While unnecessary reports were generated, valuable infor- 
mation as to the activity of a particular item in inventory was not avail- 
abie in the output.? This failure to identify records and reports essen- 


tial to the mission that can be processed by machine methods was also com- 


mented on by the General Accounting Office in their review at Fort Meade.° 


In this review the following was stated as a fundamental consideration: 


Those records and reports which are essential to the 
Army mission and which can be effectively processed by 
machine methods should be identified. Freliminary plan- 
ning should be centered around the existing system. We 
believe it essential, however, that ct the onset non- 
essential recordkeeping functions and reports be identi- 
Tied and eliminated from those to be processed by the ADP 
equipment. The content ami quantity of records and re- 
ports which are to be processed should be accurately 
described. Likewise, limitations in machine processing 
should be recognized and records and reports which are 
not adaptable for machine handling should be excluded 
from the workload. Unless these things are done, a true 
evaluation of proposed conversion to an ADP system cannot 
be made and there can be no assurance that equipment selec- 
tion will be made on a conservative and economical basis.3 


After output requirements of the new system have been determined 
and formulated in specifications, analysis of the old systems output has 


the limited value of being a check to determine if information required in 


the new system has been osivenl.” Once the specifications for output are 


lLipia., PDPe 19-20. 


eu. 5S. Comptroller General, Report to Subcommittee No. 2, Select 
Committee on Small Business, House of Representatives, Review of Department 
| Of the Army Procurement of Automatic Data Processing Equipment, Fort Meade 
(Washington, D. C., 1900), p. 19. Cited hereinafter as Comptroller Gene ral, 


Review of Fort Meade. 





Stpaa. 


pepertmant of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. Iv-6. 
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firm, the study can turn to the question of input. 


input Requirements and Specifications 
Determination of the iuput required to produce the desired output 


includes specifications as to method of receipt of data, to format, to 
volume, and to rate of receipt.~ 

Input reguirements may be readily determined by reference to out- 
put requirements, but placing emphasis upon the method of obtaining each 
needed item of basic or source data can result in an optimum method of ob- 
teining source data.” Source data automation shovld be considered as it 
can result in substantiel savings as well as reduce errors. A basic rule 
in determining input is that source data should only be introduced into 
the system once and should go through a verification process to insure 
accuracy and completeness of data. Determination of length, format, and 
other characteristics of the input such es alphanumeric capability will 
aid in selecting an appropriate computer.» "Alphanumeric" is defined as, 
"the characters which include the letters of the alphabet, mumerals, and 
other symbols such as punctuation or mathematical synbols."* 

Analysis of present inputs will aid in checking for omission of re- 
quired inputs and in determining if all the required source data are avail- 
able. If some of the required source data are not available, the system 


plen must include the procedure for making them available. ? Once the 


Inepartment of the Navy, Equipment Program, p. C-5. 
Department of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-6. 
Spepartment of the Navy, Equipment Program, p. C-5. 

en of the Pudget, ADP Glossary, p. 2. 


“Department of the Navy, Data Processing Program, pp. Iv-6, 7. 
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inputs are determined, they should be linked to the outputs in an outline 
of the system with sufficient detail to determine the feasibility of con- 
verting input to outputs” 

An estimate of the daily volwne of input cata and of any periods 
of peak loading is part of the input epee? fication’ .” A further estimate 
of the hourly rate at which theaquinpment can expect to receive the input 
should complete the input specifications, and brings up the closely re- 


lated function of recordkeeping. 


Maintenance of Information Require- 


ments and Specifications 
Meintenance of information is divided into five categories: alpha- 


mumeric requirements, length of records, volume of records, method of file 
meintenance, and interrogation requirements .~ Each of these catezories 
should be considered to determine the minimum specifications for the systen. 
Alphanumeric recuirements will generally be the same as specified for in- 
put. Record length, "the mumber of characters necessary to contain al] the 
information in a mnneis can be proposed in tue form of minimum, average, 
and maximun. Volume or mumber of records to be handled can also be esti- 
mated so that a range is proposed in the specifications. It should be kept 
in mind when determining requirements that there is a distinction between 


present requirements and expansion requirements; meking this distinction 


1tpia. 3 pe Iv-6. 


“Department of the Navy, Equipment Program, p. C-5. 


Sti. , Pe G=6. 


‘poreau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. 30. 
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will aid in determining the size and type of computer to be acquired. In 
their review of Fort Meade, the Generali Accounting Office stated that a clear 
distinction should be made between basic requirements and expansion require- 
sents "File maintenance” is defined as "the periodic modification of a 
file to incorporate changes which occur during 2 given perioa."* The 
method of file maintenance can be different for different applications and 
the cycle of updating the files should be dependent upoa the urgency and 
value of current information. In their review of the Aviation Supply Office, 
the General Accounting Office cited the quarterly updating cycle or quarter- 
ly file maintenance cycle as too long a period because it did not meet the 
needs for current inventory information upon which to base purchasing 
decisions.> 

Another consideration in maintenance of information is determining 
the requirements for interrogation of the stored information. The method 
of interrogation and time to retrieve the data should be estimated to com- 


plete the specifications for maintenance of information. 


Data, Handling Specifications 
Data handling is defined as the manipulation of basic data in op- 


eration such as "classifying, sorting, calculating, summarizing, or re~ 
cording," and data handling is synonymous with data geomet.” Each type 
of transaction or computation that is required in data nandling should be 


described in detail so that the problem may be properly assessed; but the 








comptroller General, Review of Fort Meade, p. 10. 


Soreau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, D. 31. 
Scomptrolier General, Review of Aviation Supply Office, p. 15. 


 pepeed of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. 40. 
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description should not prescribe how each transaction mist be processed, 
because the selection of equipment would be prejudiced by a specific 
prescription of how the manipulation mist be accomplished.* 

Part. of the deta handling procedure should provide for a check on 
input data or for an initial editing operation for accuracy and complete- 
ness of data so that the input data will be free from errors.” Further 
requirements in this area are provisions for correcting erroneous data 
entered into the system, reentering of data rejected by the conputer, and 
discovering the rare occasion in which information is garbled cr destroyed 
by a faulty tape drive. In their review of the Aviation Supply Office, the 
General Accounting Office criticized the planning of the data handling and 


imput for failing to: 


1. Provide adequate checks to see that complete and accu- 
rate data were entered into the automatic data process- 
ing system. 

2. Provide for entry, on a current basis, of changes in 
date having ea direct bearing on the computation of 
needs such as changes in usage rates. 

3. Provide for prompt correction and reentry of stock 
balance data which were rejected by the machine be- 
cause of errors in the data. 

4. Provide for integration of the various processes to be 
performed on automatic date processing equipment to 
prevent duplication of files and functions and nini- 
mize errors due to inconsistencies in the various 
files and functions.3 


At this installation, the lack of a procedure for correcting errors in iden- 
tification data and for timely entry of corrected identification data 


s Department of the Navy, Equipment Progran, P. C-6. 


eLansdale Boardmen, "Pitfalls in Planning Your Computer Instalia- 


tion," Financial Executive, XXXII, No. & (August, 1964), 10. 


Scomptroller General, Review of Aviation Supply Office, p. 32. 
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resulted in manual correction procedures that took an average of seventy 


days to correct errors and as long as six months in some instences.* 


Special Requirements and Specifications 
Development of the specifications for the basic system mey include 


requirements as to delivery date, maintenance, compatibility, and expan- 
atm.” Any requirement peculiar to the installation can be listed in the 
specifications along with otner special requirements such as proposed de- 
livery date and installation.jiate. Consideration of the maintenance of 
equipment requires a decision as to the hiring of personnel to do the 
maintenance or contracting with the mamifacturer for maintenance. Equip- 
ment compatibility is defined as,"the characteristic of computers by which 
one computer may accept and process data prepared by another computer with- 


wd 


out conversion or code modification. Eguipment compatibility with present 


equipment may be one of the requirements, but this decision skould be 


weighed carefully, as the General Accounting Office nas reported: 


Although replacement of a particular model of an ADP systen 
by another model of the same manufacture may at times offer 
some advantages, evaluations of systems of other manufacturers 
could disclose overriding advantages in the form of lower cone 
and increased capabilities for meeting the needs of the user. 


A requirement for future expansion of capacity or extension of the 


system as part of an over-all plan should be included in the specifications, 


tioia., pe 25. 


Department of the Navy, Equipment Program, p. C~6. 
Spureau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. le. 


ho. S. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United 
States, Review of Automatic Data-Frocessing Installation, New Orleans Conm- 
modity Office, Commodity Stabilization Service, Department of iculture 
October, 1 Washington, D. C., 1960), p. 15. Cived hereinafter es 
Conptrotles General, Review of New Orleans Commodity Office. 
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but this future requirement should be clearly distinguished from the 
initial requirements. Including these special specifications with the 
specifications for data handling, information maintenance, input, and out- 
put should completely define the requirements of the system and the work- 
load to be performed. The workload and specifications are complemented by 
the flow charts and organization charts of the proposed systems. 

Tyo further fundamental considerations of planning for conversion 
to EDP stated by the Comptroller General were: 

2. A practical system for collecting and storing data for 

making comoutations, and for preparing reports should 

be designed. The system should present an effective 

solution of the recordkeeping and reporting function 

for the installation without subordinating these re- 

quirements to the peculiarities of one or the other 

of available lines of equipment. 

3. Equipment specifications should be prepared. Based 

on the requirements of the system, equipment specifi- 

cations should be prepared to clearly define the 

characteristics and canabilities desired in the re- 

quired equipment and to establish a practical basis 

for the competitive selection of ADP equipment.t 

When the system study has been approved by higher authority, then 
the specifications can be submitted to all mamfacturers of corputer equip- 
ment with a view to receiving proposals of specific equipment confirura- 
tions which can accomplish the tasks. The specifications mst be suffi- 
ciently precise statements of the requirements so that varied intervreta- 
tions will not be made by the wamfacturers in submitting their atpebhie.” 


"Systems specifications" is defined by the Bureau of the Budget 


1 comptroller General, Review of Fort Meade, p. 19. 
“Iid., p. 6. 
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(1) the delineation of the objectives which the systen 
is intended to accomplish; 
(2) the data processing requirements underlying that 
- accomplishment, i.e., a description of the data out- 
put and its intended uses, the data input, data 
files, volumes of data, processing frequencies and 
timing; and 
(3) such ADP equipment capabilities as may need to be 
. identified. 
Systems specifications will be designed to_insure free 
competition among equipmecut manufacturers. 


Systems specifications serve as a basis for the selection of equip- 
ment and can be submitted to manufacturers as an invitetion to submit pro- 
posals. Without detailed specifications, the assumptions by the mamfac- 
turers would vary in making the proposals, and there would not be a valid 
basis for making @ comparison and evaluation of the various proposals. 
Soliciting proposals of all manufacturers capable of meeting the agencies' 
needs will aid in determining which equipment will be to the best advantage 
of the agency if the proposals are carefully analyzed in relation to cost 
and benefits.” 

When the proposals are received, the systems study can proceed to 


the secom stage, equipment selection and acquisition. 


poreau of the Budget, Circular No. A-54, p. 2. 


comptroller General, Review of Kansas City and Evanston Commodity 
Offices, pp. 6=7. 
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CHAPTER V 
EVALUATION AND SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 


Evaluation and selection of equipment is the second major stage of 
the syatems study group's development of an electronic data processing 
plan, includes a comparative analysis of the proposed computer capabilities 
and of the advantages of the present and proposed systems, and is based on 
the criteria of capabilities, time, acceptability, and the total costs of 
each ovuma:* 

Although characteristics and capabilities of particular hardware 
have been in mind from the beginning of the preliminary study, the essen- 
tial purpose of the evaluation and selection process is to insure the best 
interest of the organization. Equal information, opportunity, and facili- 
ties should be given to each potential supplier, and all qualified suppliers 
of equipment should be considered in order to obtain the best possible 
gieauct.* 

Of the various computers which can perform the task, the prime 
factors in determining the selection are time and cost. If time and cost 
are inclusive in determining the best model, then other factors may be con- 
sidered. In preparing the time-cost estimates for potential equipment, the 


same work load and assumptions should be used in each estimate. 


loureau of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, p. 8. 


ee of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-9. 
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Validation of work load and of assumptions in the manufacturer's estimates 


is only prudent. 


Capabilities Criteria 
In relation to the applications outlined in the specifications of 


requirements , the capabilities of the various computers can be divided into 
six areas of performance: data acceptance, capacity, processing, output 
form, controls, and suitability for long range plans. Detailed analysis of 
the proposed computers' ability should be made in relation to the specifi- 
cations as to input documents and date so that inadequate, marginal, or ade- 
quate performance of input functions can be determined. Capacity for stor- 
age and for processing of each of the proposed computers should be analyzed 
in relation to the specifications to determine whether the capacities are 
inadequate, marginal, or adequate. Analysis of the data handling or proc- 
essing ability should extend to each application planned and be evaluated 
in relation to the specifications so that a determination can be made that 
the proposed computers are capable of processing all of the planned appli- 
cations. Analysis of output capability of each proposed computer should be 
sufficiently detailed to determine whether or not the computer can produce 
the required form of output. Accuracy and controls available with each 
proposed computer should be analyzed in relation to the specifications and 
planned applications in order to determine the adequacy of controls ani 
accuracy. If a proposed computer does not meet the specifications and can- 
not perform the tasks, then it need not be considered any further. Capabil- 
ity in relation to long-range plans may also be significant in eliminating 


some proposed computers because they may not be adaptable to future plans. 
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The particular requirements and specifications developed in the 
system study must be examined in relation to the manufacturer's proposals 
in order to effectively evaluate the proposals.~ There must be a direct 
correlation which shows that the equipment can be effectively adapted to 
the organization's needs. A Transportation Material Command study which 
set forth the data processing requirements for the organization and the 
workload statistics was deemed by the General Accounting Office as inade- 
quate information to determine selection of particular ADP equipment be- 
cause the detailed work load was not related to the machine edpabilities:” 

in another case, the officials of the New Orleans Commodity Office 
felt that the delay that would have resulted from a study to determine de- 
tailed specifications was too great, and they invited the two mamfac- 
turers of appropriate equipment to study the yrobien.” One manufacturer 
declined, and the other manufacturer's representatives joined the Commodity 
Office's employees in conducting a detailed study of a major work ei,” 
Although this procedure was defended as combining the technical knowledge 
of a particular mamifacturer with the experience of the agency personnel, 
the Comptroller General criticized the procedure because it did not explore 
the possibility that other manufacturers might be able to provide the same 


or more suitable equipment at a lower cost.? The Comptroller General 


specified that: 


leoomptroller General, Review of Fort Meade, p. i7. 


2 comptroller General, Review of Transportation Material Command, 
p. 27. 


Scomptroller General, Review of New Orleans Commodity Office, p. Be 
eas, p- ll. 


ATbid., pp. 11, 16. 
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It is most important that a decision t acquire or change 

a particular ADP system be made only after preparation of 

definite work specifications for the equipment and full 

consideration of the equipment of all manufacturers cap- 

able of meeting the agency's needs. The basis for any de- 

cision made should be properly documented in the agency's 

records. 

in the review of the Washington Regional Office of the General Ser- 

vices Administration, the Comptroller General criticized the specifications 
of procedures sent to the manufacturers because the specifications were 
generally the same as those used with their electromechanical sriipetct * 
Further analysis of the proposed system resulted in development of addi- 
tional procedural steps for the computer program at the Washington Regional 
Office, but the manufacturers solicited for proposals were not advised of 
the additional requirements. The additional procedural steps increased the 
estimated processing time on theequipment selected from four hours to sixteen 
hours per day. Further evaluation resulted in eliminating some of the pro- 
cedural steps and changing some of the previously selected peripheral equip- 
ment. To meet the deadline set for starting computer operations, a sub- 
stantial portion of the planned program was eliminated to fit the capabil- 
ities of the selected equipment. Forsseven months after installation of the 
equipment, the compiling and testing of programs were carried out, along with 
5 


data conversion.~ After one month of operation the programs were discon- 


timed, and the equipment was later removed; the cost of planning, site 


1tpia. i Su 


=u. S. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United 


States, Review of Planning for Automatic Data Processing Equipment, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Regional Office, General Services Administration, October, 


1961 (Washington, D. C., 1962), p. 6. Cited hereinafter as Comptroller 
General., Review of Washington Regional Office, GSA. 


3tpia. > pw f- 
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preparation, and consulting service was approximately $650,000.+ This was 
@ case in which the requirements were never known, and later efforts to 
adapt the limited capability of the selected equipment to modified require- 
ments failed to achieve fruitful results. Only those computers which meet 
the specifications and are deemed capable of processing the workload should 


be evaluated on the basis of time. 


Time Criteria 
Time required to process all of the proposed applications can be 

divided into three areas: planned hours of usage, capability to meet re- 
quirements for processing cycles, and expansion potential. For each appli- 
cation or program an estimate should be made of the daily processing time 
that each proposed computer would take ami should include all of the opera- 
tions incidental to the processing.* This includes the average set-up time, 
which is defined as: 

the portion of elapsed time between machine operations 


which is devoted to such tasks as changing reels of tape, 
and moving cards, tapes, amd supplies to and from the 


equipment. 
An estimate should be made of the averace time of housekeeping operations 
which is defined as: 

A general term for the operation which must be performed 


for a machine run usually before actual processing begins. 
Examples of housekeeping operations are: establishing 


1ipia., p. 4. 


Department of the Navy, Equipment Program, p. Y-3. 


Spureau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. 58. 
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controlling marks, setting up auxiliary storage units, read- 
ing in the first record for processing, initializing set-up 
verification operations, and file identification.” 


Daily processing time estimates for each program on each proposed computer 
system should also include an estimate for program check-out and an allow- 
ance for re-runs. Without including the time estimates for incidental op- 
erations, the daily processing time for each program would be understated.” 
For each computer the daily time estimates for each program can be added to 
Obtain an estimate of the average daily processing time. 

if the system specifications prescribed a minimum elapsed time for 
certain functions, then the processing cycle times for those functions 
should be calculated in relation to the specifications to determine if any 
or all of the proposed computers can do the job. This same idea is present 
in specifications as to mininwm interrogation cycles, which should be cal- 
culated for each computer to determine if it meets the specifications.° 

Expansion potential of each proposed computer system can be parti- 
eliy determined by subtracting the total of average daily processing hours 
from twenty-four, but some reasonable allowance should be made for fluctua- 
tions in workload and for a possible underestimation of workload so that 
some additional capacity is available at the — If definite 
specifications have been made as to expansion capacity, then this charac- 
teristic of each computer mist be evaluated. 


Capability and time criteria have been well-documented in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office reviews, such as that of the Kansas City and Evanston 





ltpid., p. 36. 


“Department of the Navy, Equipment Program, p. V-3. 


Spureau of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, p. 8. 


—— of the Navy, Equipment Program, p. V-5. 
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Commodity Offices and of the Transportation Material Command. Of four 


different computers installed at the Kansas City and Evanston Commodity 


Offices, insufficient use was made of the first system installed and two of 


the other three systems installed were inadequate for the purpose intended. 


id 


The General Accounting Office attributed these inadequacies to failure to 


consider the nature and amount of work in relation to equipment 


capabilities. 


The General Accounting Office's review of the Transportation Mater- 


ial Command restated the requirement that the evaluation and selection of 


equipment must be based on an analysis of the equipment's ability to do the 


intended job and the time to do the joo." The workload of each program mst 


be related to the capacity and speed of the computer under consideration in 


order to arrive at a valid estimate of the amount of total processing time 


to complete the total workload.” This requires the relating of the work- 


load in detail to the speed and capacity of the particular machine; further 


guidance provided by the General Accounting Office was: 


Evaluation and selection of data processing equipment mist 
be made in terms of a full analysis of the required criteria, 
including the following: 


1. Capability of the machine to do the job: 


Be 
De 
Ce 
d. 
ee 
f. 


Acceptance of input documents and data. 
Sufficiency of storage and processing capacity. 
Adequacy of data handling. 

Production of output in required forn. 
Adequacy of controls and accuracy. 
Adaptability of long range plans. 


i comptroller General, Review of Kansas City and Evanston Commodity 


Offices, p. 5. 


2 
p. Al. 


Comptroller General, Review of Transportation Material Command, 


3tpid., p. 13. 
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2. Time taken to do the job: 
a. Hours of use in relation to potential hours. 


bs Capability to achieve processing and inter- 
rogation (searching) cycles. i 

ce Fotential for expansion and mobilization needs. 
Estimates can be somewhat inaccurate but are poor when it is estimated that 
one computer will require eighty hours to do over thirteen million trans- 
actions and then later have two computers work one hundred twenty hours each 
and do less than two million trensaetions.~ This means that with three 
times the estimated processing hours only one-tenth of the estimated datea 
had been produced, or that only one-thirtieth of the estimated information 
had been processed within the originally estimated time. Errors of this 


\ 
magnitude can be avoided through planning which is done in extreme pert 


Acceptability 


Acceptability of computer proposals relates to the availability of 


~ Mamifac- 


the computer on a given date and to the level of maintenance. 
turers’ proposals may be based on equipment which is under development and 
wnich may not be available by the desired delivery date. If a savings in 
cost is the basis for conversion to EDP, then the delay in delivery date 
should be reduced to the savings which will be foregone by not receiving 
delivery on the desired date. However, if the delivery date is a specific 
requirement due to urgency of objectives then the equipment not available 
by that date need not be considered. 

The second aspect of acceptability is that of the adequacy of main- 


tenance or level of maintenance. Costs of maintenance and repair are 


lipids, pp. 12-23. 


etbid. 


Spureau of the Budget, Bulletin Mo. 60-6, p. 8. 
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important considerations in purchasing, but are generally included in the 
rental fee by the manufacturer. 

Location of the computer in a remote area may make in-house main- 
tenance mandatory or less expensive. A contract for an adequate level of 
maintenance may be deemed. necessary whether the equipment is purchased or 
leased. Considerations of cost have crept into the discussion of capabil- 
ities, but now the question turns to a cost analysis of the old system and 
the proposed computer systems to attempt to arrive at a cost/benefit 
analysis wnich will determine whether any computer system is worth the 


cost, and, if so, which computer system represents the leest cost. 


Advantage of a Computer 
An economic or cost/benefit study should be mede of the old systen 


and of the proposed system in order to determine the advantages of using 2 
computer; this cost/benefit analysis should include all of the initial 
costs of site preparation, programing, data conversion, training, parallel 
operations, and purchase of equipment, as well as the regular recurring 
costs of maintenance, rental, personnel, supplies, and utilities. 

In comparing the old and the proposed <USGEet, | Re Bureau of the 
Budget offered the guideline that as precisely as possible the advantages 
and disadvantages should be identified and described in relation to accom- 
plishment of organization objectives. Experience with generalizations about 
the expected benefits, "such as better information, more data, faster proc- 
essing’ that were the basis for acquiring ADP equipment, reflected that 
these generalizations were not sufficient justification and did not neces-~ 


sarily result in an efficient installation& An analysis of how automatic 


- 





1 comptroller General, Review of Fort Meade, p. lO. 


“sureau of the Budget, Circular No. A-61, p. 5. 
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data. processing would contribute to the accomplishment of objectives and 

of why automatic data processing is needed can help in appraising whether 

or not the proposed system is justified or is to be applied in the "most 
potentially fruitful or significant epgrivevien.'” Advantages generally 
fall into the three categories of timely production of data, data not pre- 
viously available, and commen” Production of data that were not pre- 
viously available, or doing "things that couldn't be done under older methods 
within a reasonable time or cost limitation," is the most significant advan- 
tage of the euapiver.” Although these intangible benefits are not often 
reducible to dollar figures, "they represent the real payoff from having a 
e.”" Benefits derived from an ADP installation may be in technical 
and scientific areas and result in an increase in costes rather than in a 
cost requetion.’ Although analysis of the intangible benefits to manage- 
ment is difficult, the estimates of costs of converting to ADP are not so 


difficult except for the tendency to overlook cost items and to underesti- 


mate all costs. 


Cost Analysis 
Comprehensive cost studies are essential in making the decision to 


convert to or modify automatic data processing systems. The costs of 


1 Toid., pp. 4-5. 

@pureau of the Budget, Bulletin No. 60-6, pn. 5. 
Jschlosser, p. 54. 

"Thad. 


Comptroller General, Review of Geological Survey, p. ll. 
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operating under the present system should be compared with the estimated 
costs of operations under an electronic data processing divten,> systems 
improvements which can be made without conversion to EDP should be identi- 
fied separately, and savings due to these systems improvements should not 
be attributed to the use of ADP. This distinction is important in weighing 
the economic advantages of EDP.“ Underestimation of the costs involved has 
been repeatedly experienced in the development of ADP installations, and 
this underestimation has been mainly due to failing to include some inmpor- 
tant cost elements in conversion.» Consideration of each of the principal 
cost elements in relation to each manufacturer's proposal of equipment 
deemed to be capable of fulfilling the requirements should be made to deter- 
mine which computer represents the least total cost and to determine the 


total cost against which to weigh the benefits of the proposed systen. 


Site arations 

At a minimm, site preparation costs include remodeling of build- 
ings, installation of power cables, additional power generators, raised 
flooring to cover machine cables, soundproofing, air-conditioning amd 
humidity controls + and site preparation may include the rental or purchase 
of a building and land. According tothe Bureau of the Budget, site prepara- 
tion costs may range from $20,000 to $150,000 or more.” For site 


Acomptrolier General, Review of Kansas City Evanston Commodity 
Office, pp. 7-5. 


“tid., p. 33. 


Spureau of the Budget, Circular No. A-61l, p. 5. 
‘comptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. 64. 


Bureau of the Budget, Circular No. A-61, p. 5. 
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preparation of large computer installations, the Air Force had an average 


cost of $130,000.7 


Site preparation for large computer installation in the 
Army had an average cost of $275,000, while the Navy experienced an average 
cost of $80, 300." Site preparation costs have been as high as $465,000 and 
did not include the purchase of land or a building.” Estimates of the site 
preparation costs should be amortized in preparing the forecast of costs in 
order to obtain a longrun projection of endest 

Another principal cost element is that of preinstallation analysis 
end programing. This cost element for large computer installations in the 
Air Force had an average cost of $97,000.7 Preinstallation analysis and 
programing for large computers had an average cost of $111,000 in the Arny 
installations, and an average cost of $93,700 in Navy ins eR etdene .° Pro- 
gram development not only includes the program for each application but the 
dictionary, directory, and other procedural manuals as well. The dictionary 
is the standardized “list of code mames used in a routine or system and 
their intended meaning in that routine or system."' ‘the directory is a file 
which describes thelayouts of each type res” Among other procedural 


manuals are those that include precise, step-by-step directions for running 


lcomptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. 82. 


@tbid., pp. 100, 122. 


3thia., p. 100. 


* Comptroller General, Review of Post Office Department, p. 26. 
comptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. 62. 
Orpaa., pp. 100, lil. 


‘purean of the Budget, ADP Glossary, Dp. 18. 


Sr yaa. > p- 19. 
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each application including checks and tests. Although preparing the pro- 
eedural manuals is time-consuming, the manmals are a means of achieving 
standardization which is a necessity in computer operations. In consider- 
ing the various manufacturer's proposals, differences in the availability of 
"software," that is, developed progrems aml routines that can be used in the 
system, and differences in programing assistance offered, should be re- 


duced to dollar values so that the costs of each system are comperable.~ ) 


Data Conversion and Purification 

Closely associated with programing costs are the costs of convert- 
ing the existing records and reports into a form suitable for use by auto- 
matic data processing equipment and for data purification. Data purifica- 
tion is defined as "the reduction of the number of errors as mich as pos- 
sible prior to using data in an automatic data processing systen. ne A data 
purification campaign should be conducted with the initial conversion of 
existing records to a form suitable for ADP equipment because the informa- 
tion which comes out of the computer is only as good as the basic input. 
An international Business Machines Corporation executive expressed the prob- 
lem as "How can you expect to get gospel out, if you put garbage in?"3 he 
the Air Force installation, the rate of error per record ranged from seven 
percent to twenty-eight percent. The cost to purify sixty-five percent of 


h 


170,000 documents was $94,690. In the Army installations, the rate of 


error per record ranged from five to over one hundred percent in one case, 


1 pepartment of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-10. 
“purest of the Budget, ADP Gloss dp. 43. 


Marvin Kornbluh, Presentation in International Business Machine 
Customer Executive Program, Washington, D. C., Jamary 26, 1965. 


‘comptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. 66. 
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completely new source data were obtained because the existing files were 
SO poor. Navy's experience in data purification was an error rate per 
record of one-tenth of one percent at the Aviation Supply Office as re- 
ported in the 1957 survey.” However, subsequent review of the Aviation — 
supply Office revealed a large percentage of errors in the basic files, 


3 


part of which may have existed during conversion. 


Training 
Anotsec principal cost is that of training of personnel. Although 


no cost figures were given, it was stated that ‘large scale efforts and 
costs" were involved and that an average of 250 hours of formal training 
followed by three months to three years on-the-job training was required 
before significant contributions to operations were made by systems anal- 
ysts, programers, operators, and emer ives’ Staffing for computer in- 
stallations in the Air Force and Army ransed from five to elghteen opera- 
tors and twenty to ninety-nine analysts and programers, and about an equal 
mumber of systems research personnel, supervisors, tape librarians, admin- 
istrative personnel, control clerks, and auxiliary electromechanical 
operators. Staffing for the Navy's large computer installations ranged 
from a total of seventy-three to one hundred seventy-four personnel in all 


phases of the instellation.° ) In considering the training offered in the 


1ipia., p.- Jl. 


“Tbid., p. 105. 
Scmuptrolier General, Review of Aviation Supply Office, pp. 22, 34. 
h 


Comptroller General, Survey of Progress, pp. 64, 82. 


Iid., pp. 6, 93. 


Omid, Be 105. 
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various manufacturers’ proposals, any differences in the amount of training 
offered and in distance to the training facilities should be reduced to 


dollar values so that the total costs of the various proposals are comparable? 


Parallel Operations 

A significant cost can be attributed to parallel operating, which 
is the operating of both the old and new systems until the ability of the 
new system to satisfactorily perform the workload is determined. Although 
testing and "debugging" of the programs are started as early as possible, it 
is during the conversion period that testing and "debugging" are completed. 
— ig defined as locating and correcting any errors in the computer 
program or computer itselr.* Eleven to thirty-one percent of the time in 
the first year of operation was required by program testing and debugging 
in the Air Force.> Program testing and reruns due to errors consumed from 
thirty to forty-three percent of the available machine hours in Army installa- 


tions in the first four to eleven months of operation. 


Computer and Peripheral Equipment 
A major cost element is that of the computer itself and of all the 


peripheral equipment for the system. ‘The variety and possible combinations 
of equipment available may appear to be an exercise in combinations and per- 
mutations, but this mumber will be greatly reduced by the manufacturer's pro- 
posals. However great the manufacturer's knowledge of his own equipment 


may be, this does not relieve the prospective purchaser from evaluating some 





Department of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-10. 
enureau of the Budget, ADP Glossary, p. 16. 


Scomptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. OF. 


‘tad. , p. 91. 
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basic considerations in costing out each proposed configuration of equip- 
ment. Capacity and speed of a given computer may not leave sufficient 
processing time for expansion of applications if used on only one shift, 
but if plenned for a two-shift operation the same computer may more than 
meet the requirements. Planning for the use of more than one shift of 
operation gives mich greater flexibility in the amount of peripheral equip- 
ment which is needed. As the General Accounting Office review of the New 
York and Richmond Post Offices noted, use of more than one shift should be 
explored to iucrease economy of cparwtiow.* Use of one piece of equipment 
on two shifts rather than two identical pieces of equipment on one shift will 
recuce purchase or rental costs.* Later, the Comptroller General reported 
that “equipment capacity on hand and paid for but not used is an irrecover- 
able loss."2/ A schedule to obtain "maximum use from a minimum number of 
machines" will help prevent purchase or lease of excess abeatiiiiven” Initial 
planning could be for the use of the computer itself on a two-shift opera- 
tion and use of peripheral equipment on one, two, or three shifts depending 
on the need for and speed of equipment. Initial planning which includes 
utilization of the computer itself on three shifts would probably not allow 
"a reasonable balance of utilization and reserve capacity for future 


? 


expansion.” 


tcomptroller General, Review of Post Office Department, p. 22. 


“comptroller General, Review of Kansas City and Evanston Commodity 
Offices, p. 10. 


su.s. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United States, 


Review of the Problems Relating to Management and Administration of Elec- 
tronic Data Processing System in the Federal Government (Washington, D. C., 
1964) > Dp. k. Cited hereinafter as Comptroller General, Review of Problems. 


4y.$. Comptroller General, Report to the Manpower Utilization Sub- 
committee, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representa- 
tives, Investigation of Allegations Pertaining to Waste and Mi ement in 


ions rertvaining to waste and sMismanagement in 

the Statistical Services erations. Warner Robins Air Material Area, Robins 

Air Force Base, Georgia (Washington, D. C., 1359), p. 7. Cited hereinafter 
ner 


as Comptroller » Review of Robins Air Material Area. 





Department of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p. IV-10. 
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Not only arethe amount and scheduling of equipment important but 
the manner in which the equipment works with the computer must be considered. 
Uee of on-line equipment may give greater flexibility in operations, but on- 
line equipment, such as card readers, printers, and card punchers, increase 
the time reouired for operation of the computer. In the New Orleans Com- 
modity Office, use of magnetic tape for voluminous input and output from the 
computer and use of off-line card readers, printers, and card punchers would 
have greatly increased the speed of the total operation and reduced the ex- 
pense of the operation.“ | If only a small amount of information is needed 
during the processing, such as discovery of errors or exceptions, the con- 
sole typewriter is sufficient for on-line reporting and the high speed 
printer is more efficient as off-line equipment. Off-line equipment can be 
connected so that its use as on-line equipment, if deemed necessary for a 
particular operation, can be accomplished by merely turning a switch on the 
console.” 

Compatibility with other equipment can be overstressed as a factor 
in the acquisition of new equipment but should be just another cost factor 
since peripheral equipments are available by which any one equipment can be 
made compatible to any other.> 

Computation of the cost of initial stocks of reels of magnetic tape, 
storage cabinets, punch cards, and other supplies for each proposed computer 
system should complete the estimates of initial costs, and then the recur- 


ring cost of operation can be considered. 


1 comptroller General, New Orleans Commodity Office, p. 7. 
eTpid., p. 30. 


spepartment of the Navy, Data Processing Program, p.- IV-10. 
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Maiotenance 

Maintenance costs for each proposed computer can be taken from the 
memifacturers proposal, unless maintenance is to be performed by the staff. 
An estimate for cost of spare parts should be made, and the steffing in- 
creased to cover the added workload, if maintenance is to be performed by 
the staff. One to five percent of the total available machine hours were 
consumed by unscheduled maintenance periods in Air Force installations as 
reported by the General Accounting office.* Since maintenance is generally 
provided as part of rental charges, if the equipment is leased, the main- 
tenance costs should be added to the purchase price when making a compari- 
s0n between the relative advantages of purchasing or leasing. One of the 
notions which seemed prevalent about leasing was that the quality of the 
maintenance while leasing would be superior to the mamifacturer's contract 
maintenance for a purchased computer, vut the General Accounting Office 
found that they could not distinguish the quality of maintenance provided 
under a leasing agreement from the quality of maintenance provided under a 


maintenance service eontraet.~ 


Purchese or Lease - 

Resolving the question of whether to purchase or lease the equip- 
ment should be based upon a comparative cost analysis that a cost advantage 
will occur within six years and that the equipment will continue to satisfy 


the system's requirements beyond the cost advantage point. The foregoing 





+ comptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. 67. 


=e. S. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of the United 
States, Study of Financial Advantages of Purchasing Over Leasing of Elec- 
tronics Data Processin uipment in the Federal Government (Washington, D.C., 
1963), pe 35. Cited Esai. as Comptroller General, Purchasing Over 
Leasing. 
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criteria were reemphesized in Bureau of the Budget Cirmilar A-61" but were 
criticized by the General Accounting Office in that the perticular organiza- 
tion making the decision may not be able to use the equipment for five or 

six years, but that the equipment could be used thereafter by some other 
organization within the same agency or other agency of the government.~ It 
wes further pointed out that most computers are general purpose in nature 

and can be used in less demanding areas if critical defense or national in- 
terests require the latest equipment .> Experience has shown that most data 
processing equipment, including the vacuum tube or first generation computers, 
has been utilized for five to ten years; the secom generation computers have 
a considerably longer, useful lite." 

Bureau of the Budget Circular A-5h stated that in the comparative 
cost analysis of methods of acquisition that purchase costs should include 
“purchase price, maintenance, and other one-time costs applicable only to 
purchase" and that the allowance by the manufacturer for trade-in could be 
used as a "representation of the residual value" of the equipment to the 
govermnent.? This view of residual value was contested by the Comptroller 
General, who stated that commercial trade-in values are not the proper mea- 
sure of residual value and that residual value is more properly determined 


by dividing the purchase price by the total years of useful aeevian” This 
ct 
tbureau of Budget, Circular No. A-61, pp. 12-13. 


"eytreliet General, Purchasing Over Leasing, p. 12. 
Thid., p. 13. 

*Tpia. » pe 15. 

Bureau of the Budget, Circular No. A-54, p. 4. 


Comptroller General, Review of Problems, p. 2k. 
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method results in a residual value to the government rather than to the 
particular organization at which the equipment will be located. The fore- 
going argument would be just as valid for large corporations as it is for 
the govermment; whereas, quoted commercial trade-in values would probably 
be the best measure of residual value to smaller corporations. But even 
the computer manufacturers have recently revised their schedules of deter- 
mining the sales price of leased, installed equipment from a deduction of 
ten percent per year with a maximim discount of seventy-five percent of the 
original sales price to the new deduction of five percent per year for the 
first four years and ten percent thereafter with a maximum discount of 
thirty-five percent of the original sales price, no matter how old the equip- 
ment. This revision in the discount available under a lease with-option-to- 
purchase shows an apparent increase in residual value and tends to support 
the Comptroller General's contention that even after use for three or four 
years the residual value of equipment would be in excess of fifty percent 
of the original purchase price. 

The factors used in determining purchase price by the General Account- 
ing Office were purchase price, maintenance costs, and interest on both main- 
tenance costs and purchase price (interest rate was average rate on out- 
standing debt); while the factors used in determining leasing costs were 


rental charges and interest on rentals.* 


For a large mumber of installa- 
tions total cost of purchase was compared with the total cost of rental for 
a five-year period, and as a result the General Accounting Office concluded 


that if purchasing is financially advantageous, savings increase with incres 


1 comptroller General, Purchasing Over Leasing, pp. 15, 18. 
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utilization (such as two or more shifts), and that the larger and more 
complex the computer the more pronounced the Savimde.” 

It was also recommended that separate costing of each component of 
the system should be made in arriving at the decision to purchase or lease 
because some units such as electromechanical components are more expensive 
to purchase because cf pricing policies of the manufacturer and of increas- 
ed maintenance costs due to the wearing of moving parte.” 

Possibility of technological obsolescence is one of the main justi- 
fications used for leasing rather than purchasing equipment.” However, 
justification generally cannot be found for the high costs involved in re- 
design of the system, reprograming, site modifications, and retraining 
associated with a change of _——— "The freedom to engage in frequent 
modernization of equipment, which rental arrangements are purported to pro- 
vide, is often more apparent than real."? 

When purchase is not fully justified in the cost analysis or when 
there is no previous experience with which to establish the validity of the 
systems design, a lease with an option to purchase would be the preferred 
method of onmptiotteon.° The least desired method of acquisition is the 
plein lease, which would be used when neither of the other two methods 


could be justified. Typical examples of comparative costs of the methods 


Sa 





1inia., pp. 2h-25. 
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@Tbid., p. 23. 


Scomptroller General, Review of Problems, p. 19. 
 perwes of the Budget, Circular No. A-61, p. 13. 
? Tia. 


an of the Budget, Circular No. A-54, p. 4. 
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of acquisition are Attachments A and B of Pureau of Budget, Circular 

if the decision is made to acquire the equipment under any form of 
lease agreement, a good feature to have included in the equipment is a 
meter to record the time which the equipment is used. As mich as ten to 
thirty percent of the time recorded by mamial metnods for overtime utili- 
zation of rented equipment was in error when checked against automatic time 
mtere.* This meter is more accurate than the most efficient mamal record- 
ing methods for maintaining computer use time records and will help prevent 
overpayments for leased equipment. Variations in contractual terms offered 
by suppliers should be reduced to estimated dollar values so that the total 


price for each system will be comparable with each other. 


Personnel 

Staffing represents a significant part of the recurring cost of 
operation, and the cost of staffing requirements includes consideration of 
the mumber and level of employees as well as employee benefits. In Air 
Force installations, the average number of analysts and progremers was 
twenty-nine, and the government service grade level ranged from five to 
thirteen (with an anmal salary from $3,670 to $10,710), while the number 
of operators ranged from five to eighteen, with lower grade levels for pro-~ 
gramers and analysts .© In Army installations, the government service grade 
level of systems analysts, programers, and operators was respectively, eleven 


to thirteen (with an anmal salary range of $6,390 to $10,710, five to 


SE Re Gate ND 


s comptroller General, Review of Problems, p. 4. 


“comptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. 68. 
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eleven, and four to eleven (with an annual salary range of $3,415 to 
$6,390).> About an equal munber of additional personnel was required in 
the various duties of systems reSearch, tape librarians, auxiliary equip- 
ment operation, and administration. In two large Navy ADP installations, 
the mumber of employees was seventy-three and. one hundred seventy-four, but 
the number in each functional job was not given. Tne selary for these 
levels was not sufficient to prevent a high turnover rate in skilled per-~ 


> Later 


sonnel in some of the Air Force, Army, and Navy installations. 
raising of the grade levels for analysts, programers, and operators reduc- 
ed the retention problem, and the salaries for each grade level in the 
government service are now over thirty-three percent higher than those of 
1957. | 

Substantial underestimation of the mumber of personnel required for 
their EDP installation was cited as a major reason for the underestimation 
of annual operating costs of the New Orleans Commodity office.’ 

Consideration of tne costs of annual leave, retirement, and insur- 
ence payments is necessary to prevent underestimation of the personnel 
costs. Failure to consider the costs of these benefits as well as under- 
estimating the muber of personnel required contributed to the sizeable 
underestimation of anmial operating costs in the New Orleans Commodity 


ft: 
Office.’ 


“bid. , pp. Je-33. 

“Thid., pp. 105-106. 

“Ibid, pp. 68, 93, 106. 

Septmolier General, Review of New Orleans Commodity Office, p. 4a. 


> Thid. 
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Major Supplies and Utilities 

An estimate of the recurring costs of major supplies such as mag- 
netic tape and punch cards, and utilities required for each proposed con- 
puter system, will complete the lists of costs, which will allow a selec- 


tion of the equipment with the least cost and required capabilities. 


least Total Costs 

After all of the foregoing analysis of capabilities and costs of 
various computers is completed, a decision can be made to select the 
computer which can meet the system's requirements and which represents 
the least cost of all the capable computers. An adequate study should 
meet the fourth fundamental consideration, stated by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, which is: 


4. An economic evaluation of the conversion to an ADP 
system should be prepared. Equipment should be 
selected and a reasonably firm understanding should 
pe reached with the manufacturer as to the cost for 
equipment to be used, maintenance, facility and 
utility requirements, and personnel requirements. 
These data should be used in preparation of the eco- 
nomic evaluation. The economic evaluation should 
clearly define the conversion period and conversion 
cost as well as the cost of operation before and 
after conversion.t 


Although there is no "policy which similtaneously maximizes gain 


ne 


and minimizes cost, the analysis of the various costs of each computer 


should reveal which computer can perform the job for the least total cost. 


+ comptroller General, Review of Fort Meade, p. ly. 


“charles J. Hitch and Roland Nl. McKean, The Economics of Defense 
in the Nuclear Age (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961), p. 165. 
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Much of this discussion has progressed from point to point and 
stage to stage on the assumption that the results of each study and inves- 
tigation has resulted in the conclusion that the benefits from the utiliza- 
tion of automatic data processing equipment would outweigh the costs or would 
be worth further investigation. However, if at any stage the study group 
comes to the conclusion that the benefits of electronic data processing are 
not sufficient to justify the cost, this conclusion should be reported to 
the top manager. Even if acquisition of equipment is not justified, poten- 
tial savings may be found in having records, such as personnel, payroll, 
and accounting, processed by a commercial electronic data precessing service 
firm or by renting computer time from another firm. For Federal Government 
agencies, the sharing of computer facilities offers an inexpensive means of 
acquiring computer service, if there is another government agency in the 
area with computer time available. This sharing will increase the utiliza- 
tion of the installation and help prevent unnecessary duplication in a 
given area. Even if the computer is rented, the cost of the additional 
time would be only forty percent of the base rate (the rate charged for the 
first 176 hours per month) and only for the time ‘ivea.* Federal Govermment 
agencies can contact the General Services Administration for information on 
computer sharing exchanges, which are being promoted in metropolitan areas 
and where a concentration of agencies cusete.” The General Services Admin- 
istration may also be able to furnish the Federal Government agencies which 


are considering an ADP system with information as to other agencies which 





tpureau of the Budget, Circular No. A-6l, p. 9. 


my S. Bureau of the Budget, Policies and Responsibilities on the 
Sharing of Electronic Computer Time and Services in the Executive Branch, 
Bureau of the Budget, Circular No. A-27 (Washington, D. C., 19604), D. 3- 
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have developed and operated a similar ADP syeten.* Establishment of a cen- 
tral applications file is under consideration by the Bureau of the Budget, 
but until a decision on this is announced, the General Services Adminis- 
tration may be able to provide the information desired. Lack of a central 
infermation center and authority to exercise control over new applications 
of EDP within all of the Federal agencies has been recurring criticism by 
the Comptroller General.“ 

The Bureau of the Budget receives reports on utilization and costs 
incidentel to the operation of all ADP systems in the Federal Govermment, 
ami the reports of the same type computer system and applications as com- 
parisons.> If the utilization of EDP is recommended and a computer is 


selected, the final step in planning is the development of a time schedule. 


Schedule for Conversion 

A time schedule of all of the significant steps and work to be ac- 
complished in converting to EDP will assist in transition as well as aid 
in later evaluation of the installation. Ali of the previously considered 
cost factors of site preparation, preinstallation analysis and programing, 
data conversion and purification, selection and training of personnel, in- 
stallation of equipment, and parallel operations should be worked into a 
conversion schedule so that the time required to complete each factor is 
considered and the interdependence of factors can be established. Knowl- 


edge obtained in the cost analysis should be beneficial, but a shortcoming 


teureau of the Budget, Circular No. A-61, p. 8. 


“comptroller General, Survey of Progress, p. 20; Review of Develop- 
‘ments, p. 46; and Review of Problems, p. 7. 


3y, S. Bureau of the Budget, Annual Reports on the Utilization of 
Automatic Data Processing Equipment in the Executive Branch, Bureau of the 
Budget, Circular No. A-55, Schedules A. and B. 
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which is generally preseat in the cost estimates ia also generally present 
in the time estimater—woier-estimation. The tim reqrired for training 
ayatems amalysis, ani programing is gemerelly woderestinated significantly. 
Site preparations can be scheduled to be completed before the proposed de~- 
Livery date, but even this is not always well-schedulea.* Experience has 
enown. taat, 


with fev exceptions, the initial plans establishing the de- 

livery date for the ADI system wore overly optimistic. Leas 
emphasis on early delivery of the equipment and more emphasis 
on problem definition emi ita saliutian wuld result in epesd- 
ing up the effectiveness of the system wien it in installed. 


The real heart of eatablishing a fixed delivery date appears to be 
having « sufficient emouct of programing completed so that utilization for 
production can begin shortly after inataliation rather than being alaost 
completely devoted to testing and debugging. Excess rental charges were in- 
eurrel on electromechanical equipment because of delay in converting to EDP 
om one progrem for nine months emi on another for nineteen months.> Similar 
eases of having equipment tostelled before sufficient programing bas been 
completed to effectively utilise the equipwent within a short period seem 


entines." Although a tentative date is sciveduled for instellation of 


scomptroller Genersl, Surv 
er14., Pe 83. 
3y. S. Compirslier Generel, Repert to the Comittee on Fost Ofifiee 
end Civai oe a ~ See eet Xe Om and | 
ietional tnetituts of He 


Sita’ salth’ fe acvice, De mt of | enith,_ i ineation, at Welfare, 5 
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Comptroller General, Review 0! 

Material Commani, p. 25} amd Review 1 
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equipment, a firm date of installation should not be determined until suf- 
ficient programing is completed to effectively utilize the equipment; if a 
firm cate is established and subsequent events show the delivery date to 
be unrealistic, renegotiation of the delivery date should be attempted, 
especially if the equipment is to be rented.~ 

Another aspect of scheduling the installation of equipment when 
sufficient programing of the workload has been completed is that the claims 
of the manufacturer for performance can be validated shortly after installa- 
‘iw, The length of time required for completion of a systems study gen- 
erally takes four to eighteen months, followed by eight to eighteen months 
for equipment delivery.° Planning for installaticn was started six years | 
in advance in an insurance firm and three years in advance in Michigan Bell 
Telephone te In complex, decentralized operations, two to five years 
arc needed to plan for and to complete the transition from a mamual system 


2 


to an integrated automatic data processing system.” ‘The results of plan- 


ning were well-expressed by the General Accounting Office when it reported: 


In our review of selected activities, we have found 
that the degree of success in working with electronic sys- 
tems is directly related to the amount of preplanning and 
study that has been undertaken before the equipment is 
acquired. 





teureau of the Budget, Circular No. A-61, p. 15. 


“comptroller General, Review of Fort Meade, p. 19. 


Spurean of the Budget, Circular No. A-61, pb. 9. 


‘gunius Rezler, "Managerial Functions in tke Eva of Automation," 


Advanced Management Journal, XXIX, No. 2 (April, 1964), p. 59. 
Fisch, wm Lb. 


comptroller General, Review of Developments, p. 13. 
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CHAPTER Vi 


BVOLVING ROLE OF PLANNING FOR EDP 


The role of planning in converting to electronic date processing 
has been increasing exponentially in breadth as to the broad areas of the 
management setting of which it is a part and in depth as to every signifi- 
cant and insignificant detail of the organization to which it is to apply. 
The initial step in planning is the defining of the objectives in relation 
to the multiple roles which any organization mist play in its complex en- 
vironment. Objectives such as making a profit or providing a service are 
eimost no statement of objectives at all. ‘When the objectives are defined 
as a certain amount of profit in given fields or the quantity and quality 
of types of services to be rendered, the objectives become specific enough 
to be clarified and sub-goals and policy established. This is a part of 
the broad aspects of planning for conversion to electronic data processing 
because it is in relation to these objectives, sub-goals, and policies that 
each function, process, and action is measured later in the detailed anal- 
ysis. if the organization undertaking the planning is a unit within a 
larger organizetion, the objectives and goals of the larger organization 
mist be considered if o satisfactory solution to the subsidiary organiza- 
tion's objectives is to be meaningful and lasting. Even where there is no 
hiererchial level above the organization doing the planning, the organiza- 
tion mist set its objectives with a view to the society of which it is a 


part. The needs of the larger organization are superimposed on the units 
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which are a part of it, especially in the area of information. The life- 
blood of control and direction is the information which flows to those in 
authority and the reverse flow of information for redirection or correction. 
Automatic data processing holds the promise of simplifying decision- 
making but, at the same time, makes decision-making more complicated than 
ever. ‘Through the application of the principle of management by exception, 
EDP can eliminate the drudgery of wading through masses of information to 
find the significant data upon which to act, but at the same time this very 
principle requires that a determination be made as to what data shall be 
reported to the system and what standards will be set so that only signifi- 
cant deviations will be reported. The apparent freedom imposes a correla- 
tive duty which entails planning of a very significant degree. The possi- 
bilities of integration of functions, not only within a decentralized unit 
but within a vast, sprawling organization, appear to be effectively limited 
only by the ingemity of systems analysts and management engineers, who are 
repeatedly bettering their past performance and achieving more optimum or- 
ganization patterns and information systems. Attempting to implement a 
revolutionary concept in an evolutionary manner holds all the comforts 
associated with the security of a slow change but has a price tag of a slow 
implementation of a laborsaving, more efficient device. The capabilities 
of the computer are so mich greater and more far-reaching than any other 
device previously available to management that a basic shift in management's 
methods, procedures, and organization is necessary to realize the potentials 
of the new device. Centralization of functions and decisions has been 
greatly facilitated. The old adage of allowing the decision to be made at 


the place where the problem existed was based on the idea that where the 
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problem existed so also the information existed. Now the potential exists 
that if the information is available at any level, it can be placed ina 
central bank of information so that any level can draw on it to make or 
evaluate a decision. The hard decisions are still hard decisions, but they 
can be based on much more information if adequate planning has been 

quapin vet. 

The crux of the problem is in defining objectives and sub-goals so 
that standards can be set for performance, and the information necessary to 
evaluate performance is generated and stored with significant deviations 
being reported when it deviates significantly from the standard. The inte- 
gration of the various units of an organization into one information system 
is a very complex planning problem. But now the potential exists for con- 
trol of an extremely large organization if adequate planning is completed 
as to the information required and the stamards to which the management 
by exception principle will be applied. 

The movement towards centralization of functions and control of 
the agencies in the Federal Govermment will be greatly speeded up when a 
central information authority is appointed to coordinate information on 
and. to approve EDP systems within the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. When this central authority is designated, the movement for 
standardization of information systems will increase and further complicate 
the planning for conversion to EDP. Planning will be moved to a mech 
higher level within the Federal agencies and tend to be on an agency-wide 


level, which will increase the amount of centralizing of functions within 
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the agencies. As more and more information is available to those higher in 
the hierarchy, they will make more amd more of the decisions previously 
made at lower levels. 

Centralized direction and control of data processing are essential 
in an integrated information system, but in an organization as large as 
the Federal Govermment centralized direction and control can easily fail to 
recognize the needs of small segments of the agencies. The present policy 
of planning and developing EDP installations withiu each agency at the level 
of use of the EDP installation is slowly moving to planning at a very high 
level for an information system to apply to an entire agency in certain 
functional areas. Justification for centralized direction and control is 
that stendardization is necessary to merge the separate information systems 
into an agency-wide information system and to avoid duplication of report- 
ing as well as duplication of planning amd development. The cost and length 
of time involved in the long-range planning for complex computer installa- 
tions are becoming so large that avoiding duplication of development 
studies represents a real saving. This saving can be maximized under 
centralized direction of information systems development and appears to 
outweigh the disadvantages of relieving the user of this authority. Allow- 
ing each user to develop his own system has resulted in a vast amount of 
duplication of effort and has not necessarily resulted in the user's being 
able to determine his own needs better than anyone else. Under centralized 
direction the users at all levels should participate in the planning for 
an integrated system, just as representatives of each functional part of 
an organization should assist in the planning when conducted solely by 
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the user organization to insure that all needs and prospective programs 
are considered. 

Plamning under centralized control will assist in maintaining the 
interests of the total organization but in no way does this mean that the 
planning is less detailed. Unlike normal long-range planning, planning 
for an integrated information system requires planning in extreme detail 
for each and every level and user. Each user's needs should be considered 
in developing the system, methods, and procedures. This type of planning 
reguires a shift in knowledge, principles and methods. 

While attempting to keep in mind the broad objectives of the or- 
ganization, the very detailed analysis of each facet of the organization 
questions the why and worth of everything. This apparent contradiction 
in viewpoint, seeing the total picture while carefully analyzing each 
mimite detail by itself and in its relationships to other minutiae, is the 
goal of the systems study for an integrated information system. The re- 
quirement for examination and evaluation of every detail has escaped the 
top managers in many instances and has been the basis of recurring probe 
lems as conversion to electronic data processing is attempted. 

Writers have tended to oversimplify the complexities of reducing 
information to meet the narrow machine logic required by computers and the 
complexities of reducing the human logic involved in business decisions to 
quantitative terms for the computer instructions. Everything mist be 
planned for the computer, including the exceptions, if the computer system 
is to work satisfactorily. Examination of every detail and planning for ea 


system to process the required information take such a long period of 
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time and cost so much that top manegement is apt to be impatient in weit- 
ing for results. 

Meny of the studies of computer installations have reflected a con- 
centration on getting the system installed and doing something, rather than 
a concentration on detailed analysis of requirements. Concentration on ex- 
ee the installation has generally resulted in mich higher costs and 
forced an eventuel return to detailed system analysis and reprograming to 
solve subsequent shortcomings and oversights. There is no substitute for 
the planning required for a successful application of electronic equipment 
to an information system; the planning may finally be done after repeated 
failures or problems develop but will eventuelly be dong as planning is a 


condition precedent to a satisfactory application. 
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